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* From the New-York Mirror. 


IPYVE THOUGHT OF THEE. 


BY WN. P. WILLIS. 


I've thought of thee—I've thought of thee 
On ocean—many a weary night, 

When heaved the long and sullen sea, 
With only waves and stars in sight. 

We stole along by isies of balm, 
We furi’d before the coming gale, 

We toss’d amid the starlit calm, 
We flew beneath the crowded sail; 

But thou wert lost for years to me, 

And day and night I thought of thee! 


I've thought of thee—I've thought of thee 
In France—amid the gay saloon, 
Where eyes as dark as eyes may be, 
Where many as the leaves in June— 
Where life is love, and ev’n the air 
Is pregnant with impassion’d thought; 
Where song and dance and music are 


With one warm meaning solely fraught— 


My -half-snared beart broke lightly free, 
As, with a blush, I thought of thee! 


Y’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee! 
In Florence—where the fiery hearts 
Of Italy are breathed away 
In wonders of the deathiess_arts— 
Where strays the contadioa down 
Val d’Arno, with a song of old, 
Where clime and woman seldom frown, 
And life runs over sands of gold— 
I’ve walk’d to lone Fiesole 
On many an eve—and thought of thee! 
. 


I've thought of thee—I've thought of thee 
In Fallmbrosa’s boly shade, 
Where nobles-born tLe friars be, 
By life’s rude changes bumbier made— 
Here Milton framed bis Paradise ; 
I slept within bis very cell; 
And as I closed my weary eyes, 
I thought the cowl would fit me well— 
The cloisters breath’d, it seem’d to me, 
Of heart’s-ease—but I thought of thee! 


T’ve thought of thee —I've thought of thee 
In Rome—when, on the Palatine, 

Night left the Caesars’ palace free 
To time’s forgetful foot and mine— 

Or, on the Coliseum’s wall, 
When moonlight touch’d the ivied stone, 


-. Reclining with a dream of all 


That o’er this scene has come and gone— 
The shades of Rome would start and flee 
Unconscioasly—I’ve thought of thee ! 


I've fought of thee~I've thought of thee 
In Veniee—on a vight in June, 





When, through the city of the sea, 
Like dust of silver slept the mova, 
Slow turn’d his oar the gopdolier, 
And, as the black barks glided by, 
The water, to my list’ning ear, 
Bore e’en the passing lover’s sigh— 
It was no place alone to be— 
- I thought of thee—I thought of thee! 


Pve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee 

In the lonéan Isles—when straying 
With wise Ulysses by the sea, 

Old Homer's sorgs aroxod me playing ; 
Or, watching the bewltch’d caique, 

That o’er the starlit waters flew, 
1 listened to the helmsman Greek 

Who sung the song that Sappho knew. 
The poet’s spell, the bark, the sea, 
Departed as I thought of thee! 


I thought of thee—I thought of thee 

fn Greece —when rose the Parthevon 
Majestic o’er the Egean sea, 

And heroes with it, one hy one— 
When in the grove of Academe, . 

Where Lais and Leontiuw strayed, 
Discussing Plato’s mystic theme, 

I mused at noontide in the shade— 
The Egoan wind, the whispering tree, 
Had voices—and I thought of thee ! 


I thought of thee—I thought of thee 
Jn Asia—on the Dardanelles, 
When, swiftly as the waters flee, 
Each wave some sweet old story tells; 
And seated by the marble tank 
That lies by Ilium’s ruins old, 
(The fount where peeriess Helen drank, 
* Where Venus inved her locks of geid,) 
I juyed such haunts of song to.see, 
Yet even here—I thought of thee! 


I thought of thee—I thought of thee 


Where glide the Bosphor’s peeriess waters, 


And palace-lined from sea to sea; 
And ever on its shores the daughters 
Of the delicious East are seen,’ 
* Printing the brink with slipper’d feet, 
And oh, the veil’s white folds between | 
What eyes of heaven your glances ? 
Peris of light no fairer be, 
Yet, in Stamboul—I thought of thee. | 
I’ve thought of thee—1’ve thought of thee 
Through change that teaches to forget— 
Thy face looks up from every sea, 
In every star thine eyes are set. 
Theugh roving ‘aeath the orient skies, 
Whose golden beauty breathes of rest, 
Lenvy every bird that flies, 
Toward the-far and clouded West— 
I think of thee—I think of thee— 
Oh, dearest, hast thou thought of me? 
Hellespont, Oct. 1. 
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For the Magnolia; 
AM10T AND STANLEY} 
* Ox a Change of Mortunce. 


b] 
r?? 


“ Then you disbelieve in Lavate 

*] do; in early life | made physiognomy my 
study ; | must acknowledge that I was some- 
times correct in my conclusions; But you saw 
that child slip at the falls this morning—did 
you observe the lady who rescued it ?”” 

* | did; bat for her it would have perished.” 

“ And you admired her self-possession ?” 

“| did.” 

“ But did yea previously discover in her 
features the traits of it?” 

“TI cannot answer your question, for in 
gazing upon her Lavater whs forgotten. But 
I should such loveliness to be capable 
of anything that is noble; yet,” I added, after 
a pause, “ there is a delicacy in her features, 
and a shrinking timidity in her bright blue 
eye that little accords with lefty daring.” 

“ Then your rules of physiognomy do not 
work with her.” 

“© yes, they do; it was the tenderness of 
her nature that compelled her to sacrifice her 
own sdfety, and J] um sure her countenance 
expresses that. I doubt whether she would 
have attempted it, if she had kaown the risk, 
for I observed that she fainted when the danger 
was past.” 
~ “That sir, was owing to physical causes: 
the weakness of body, not mind; the latter I 
am coufident would have sustained her. But 
you saw the gentleman who came to her relief; 
can you tell me what your physiognomical 
powers would ascribe to him ?” 

“I can, fer his manly beauty interested me. 
His eyes are brilliant and searching; his fea- 
tures are strongly marked, and they express de- 
cided firmness. There is a proud fearlessness in 
slight curl of his lip that-accords with the 
hauteur of his carriage; and yet the concilia- 
tory tones of his voice contradict his appear- 
ance. I should pronounce his ruling passion 
inordinate ambition.” 

The old man smiled as I proceeded, and 
fixing his calm eyes with interest on mine, 

“The yougg man whom you have pro- 
nounced ambitious, | have known from child- 
hood ; his history is interesting, and if you 

have the curiosity to listen, I will relate it.” 
My companion and myself had just escaped 
from the numerous throng of visitors at the 
Catskill Mountain House, and after witnessing- 
he event slightly alluded to above, we had 


strayed to the more ted part of the moun- ~ 
tain, commonly called the round top 
seatfng ourselves beneath the vene 
of a pine tree, 1 listened to the follo 


collegiate institution, and among the students 
placed under my care, were Henry and Clar- 
ence Amiot. The latter. you have seen and 
pronouncéd ambitious, therefore L need not 
describe him. Henry was qhout two year 
older than Clarence, and like him, he possessed 
a tall and well proportioned figure, and the 
same look of firmness. There was in truth & 
striking resemblance in the features @f the 
brothers, but the expressions varied. He 
had also the curl of the lip, but it was more 
sand expressive of contempt, 
His ey also brown, but more quick and 
flashing ; was in his manner a prac- 
tised graciousnéte that ill aceorded with the 
contemptuous curl of his lip. My opinion of 
Clarence was at ence formed, and it was the 
same a3 yours now is. But I considered the 
character of Henry as of a darker cast ; I judg- 
ed him to be possesed of a turbulent and.un- 
governable spirit, and a bold and daring reck- 
lessness of character; yet there was a peculiar 
beauty in every turn of his sountendnee that 
fascinated the most inattentive observer ; and 
when the low tones of his voice fell on the ear, 
all listened with intense interest. But there 
was only one, excepting Clarence, who ap- 
proached him with any degree of familiarity, 
and he was a young man of more than common 
talent. His name was Charles Stanley, and 
he was said to be the orphan son of poor, bit 
honest parents ; he was educated by the bounty 
of Mr.‘Amiot, the father of Henry and Clarence. 


marks of passion ; his eyes were blue, clear, 
and soft, and the tones of his yoice when en- 
gaged in conversation, were generally, at the 
commencement deep and tremulous, as though 
he feared his own abilities, but when warméd 
with his subject, he would forget his diffidence, 


and impressive. But he was entirely detoid 
of enthusiasm, and his eyes expressed not the 
emotions of his subject. There was but one 
student in the University who paid not to 
Stanley the respect due to his acquirements. 
Henry was at times familiar and tyranical 
towards him; but Stanley—the impenetrable 
Stanley was ever the same. Once. only did I 
observe, after some biting insult 


a quivering of the compressed lip and a cat 












“It has been my province to sbperintend a» 


His appearance differed much from that of. 
the brothers; in his countenance there wasno ~ 


and his voice would become smooth, distinct, © 
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led me by its 

; but he hastily left the 
followed by Charles, whose dis- 
turbed countenance plainly evinced the grief 

he feli at his brother’s injustice. Of course I 

ed to bring Henry toa sense of his 

duty, but I might as vell have attempted to 

quell the raging tempest. His passions in- 

creased to such frightful violence, that I was 
compelled to call in the parental authority of 
his father. I ‘Bnow not what passed in the 
jong interview Letween them, But Henry 
entered the room, and bowing with the grace- 
fulngss he could so weil assume, politely 
made his ‘acknowledgements. Time winged 
"oa her rapid fight, and Henry Amivt’s studies 
were fiuished, and he deparied for home, and 

Clarence and Stanley still remained. My 

mind bad undergone a change im regard to 
the two latter characters. The generous and 
noble traits of Clarence had won my warmest 
esteem ; his bravery had made him firm, and 

his courage fearless; but his disposition was 
mild and courteous, and devoid of that hauteur 
at first so striking in his appearance ; and if he 
was ambitious, it was only the laudable am- 

bition of gaining for himself the approbation 
of his friends. It was his to be the mediator 
between his associates, and to heal the wounds 
caused by the passiogs of his elder brother, 
and he loved Henry despite of the difference 
in their characters. With Stanley he was 
always reserved and polite. I had ut first 
aftributed this to pride, but circumstances 
soon convinced me to the contrary, for many 
a poorer and mote inferior classmate, shared 
the full confidence of his playful hours, and 
there was not one but what loved the brave 
and gentle youth. My opinior of Stanley was 
not so favorable: I fancied that I could detect 
at times, an overweening desire for power, 
notwithstanding the apparent humility of his 
conduct. Clarence Amiot alone had pene- 
trated the hidden depths of his heart, and he 
despised the motives of his patient calmness 
under injuries and insults. “ Had he power,” 
said Clarence, “I think he would abuse it— 
I despise -the cold calculating hypocrisy that 
can stoop from the dignity of manhood out of 
mere eelfishness. If I thought his meekness 


ninister ex 


_ arose, out of Christian principles, I shoul 


honor his forbearance, but I have too many 
reasons for doubting it.” 


. “IT wasstartled at the suspicions of Clarence, 


and endeavored to eradicate them as unjust, 
bat I am confident he always maintained them 
despi defference he generally paid to my 
advice. The time soon passed away, and 





Clarence and Stanley returned home, and et 
the request of Mr. Amiot | accompanied his 


sou. My health had rendered it necessary for - 


me fo relinquish my pursuits, therefore 
invitation so earnestly offered‘was gladly 
cepted by me. Stanley had a sister at one of 


the boarding schools in the state of New-York, | 


and he had goneto conduct her home to Mr. 
Amiot’s. Agnes Stanley wagthe same little 
beauty whom you saw at the Falls this morn- 
ing ;. but she had not then the thoughtful ex- 
pression that now rests upon her features ; the 
sweet inspiring tones of her joyous laugh were 
ever ringing out from the overflowing foun- 
tains of her heart, and even now I seé her as 
she first appeared to me in all her leveliness. 
It was in the splendid apartments of the Amiots 
the day after her arrival, her were half 
hid in their long silken lashes, and the quick 
blood would rush to her brow and -cheek at 
every sentiment she found confidence te utter. 
I remember contrasting her appearance with 
that of a noble beauty that hung directly 
opposite, and after gazing on the speaking 
eye of the almost breathing canvas, and the 
masculine vigor blended with the feminine 
softness, and the lofty brew. I turned from 
it to admire still more the artless. beauty 
of Agnes Stanley; I soon perceived that 
Henry and Clarence were rivals in the. affec- 
tions of Agnes. 1 was surprised at the prefer- 
ence she seemed to give to Heory, fer with 
ee her playfal sallies were more frequent, 
and her Jaugh rung out more freely, To this 
Clarence was not blind, forhe w: by 
her side. It was with Henry that imbed 
the mountyin’s height, or.culled the wild flow- 
ers that grew by its side; by Henry she had 
been taught to.curb the most. impetuous 
charger, and to guide her sail-boat o’er the 
surrounding lake; and to have seen the deli- 
cate being displaying the graces of the draw- 
ing-room, and afterwards bounding o'er the 
hill and plain, you would have imagined that 
Agnes Stanley had chaged characters.. There 
was at times a wild exuberance in her spirijs, 
that was almost startling ; to Clarence it. wus 
evidently painful. Suddenly her light laggh 
ceased, and her buoyant footsteps bounded 
not o’er the hill’s side; her riding accomplish- 
ments were forgotten, and her sail-beat lay 
neglected on the lake. Agnes was sad; I 
marked the change, but knew not the cause, 
Henry had also changed, ‘for there was at 
times a moody savage silence in his eppear- 
ance, or a stern ferocity, that las sade 
count for ; his conduct tow 
marked with studied insult : are Ras 
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- it; respect for Henry, gratitude to my father, 


. indifference, and ignorant of the attachmen 
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was borne by Stanley with the same impepe- 
trable calmness. One morning | surprised 
the Jatter with his sister ; never shall I forget 
it, His countenance depicted the deepest 
rage; with one hand he held the timid girl im 
his rough grasp; she was struggling to free 
hersslf, and the tears were trembling in: her 
eyes. As I made my appearance he started, 
relaxed his howl, muttered an indistinct apolo- 
ZY; Gnd retreated from the room. Clarence 
Amiot was pow the constant attendast of 
Agnes. Henry was seldom at home, and when 
he was, his presence seemed emborrassing to 
the latter ; and though Clarence was ever kind 
to him; with him he refused communion.— 
My curiosity was roused, and at length it was 
gratified. Clarence and myself had wandered 
by the lake's side, and we stood guzing upgn 
the last rays of the sun that had sunk behind 
thedistant mountains. The lake lay stretched 
before us, reflecting the sunset glow on its 
glassy surface; bat our eyes instinctively 
wandered from it to the neglected sail-boat, 
that lay wreathed in its faded garlands, and 
fastened to its chain. “ Agnes,” said I, after a 
pause, “ has lost her taste fur the sail-boat.” 
Clarence started, and turning towards me, 
asked me if I knew the cause. I replied that 
I did not. 

“ This morning” said he, “ I found Agnes 
alone, and fn tears, and I wrung from her 
the cause. My brother has proposed himself 
to her, and she has rejected him.” “But why 
has she rejected him; she was evidently par- 
tial to him.” “She siys that she has ever 
regarded Henry with the affection of a sister, 
and she reproaches herself with the misery 
she has so thoughtlessly caused. Her brother, 
I suspect, entreats, and perhaps commands her 
to the alliance, and my father has sanctioned 


and the fear of her brother, has long been 
struggling in her heurt, but that heart belongs 
to another, Need I tell you her love is re- 
turned with a power as deep as her own.” — 
He shaded his face with his hand to conceal 
his emotion, and paused. The truth now 
rashed with forcé tomy mind. The conduct 
of Agnes had indeed been mistaken ; her play- 





at the expense of my 
would nof add 4o the bitternéss of his 
feelings.” Our conyersation was here inte; 


impression of it. _] could not but consider the 
self-denying prieciple of Clarence in thisin. 
stance ae folly, still it excited my admiration, 
But I will not detain you here with my reflegs 
tions. The summer and winter had passed, 
and still I was -a resident of the Amiotss= 
Henry had been spehding the winter from 
home, and his retarn was daily expected. 
Charles Stanley had been established in busi- 
ness by Mr. Amiot, and Clarence and @gnes 
still remained happy in each other's sotiety, 
Stanley’s efforts to unite Agnes with Heury 
proving unsuccessful, he now seconded the 
wishes of Mr. Amiot, ard warmly recom. 
mended her alliance with Clarence, but it'was 
in vain. No argument—no inducemetit but 
the consent of his brother could make him 
alter his resolution; and he, with a savage- 
ness of purpose withheld it. The health of 
Mr. Amiot had been declining for some time, 
and a week preceding the arrival of Henry 
he was confined to his bed, and the day that 
Henry returned he was in the last stage of 
disease; and that night, in the presence of 
his sons, he breathed his last. 1 entered the 
room just as he had expired.’ Never—never 
shall I forget the wild, the unearthly lopk of 
Henry Amiot. Clarence was as pale ag the 
breathless clay that lay extended upon his 
arm. | immediately lifted the lifeless becy 
from its position, and taking Clarence by the 
arm, I gently led him frem the room. He 
mechanically obeyed, for he was as calm as 
the horrors af speechless agony could make 
him. I was alarmed at his appearance, andia 
hastening for assistance, | was met by Henry, 
who, with the same wildness in his appear- 


keen eye intently on mine, asked me if his 
brother had spoken yet. I told him he had 
not. “ Then,” said he “let no one be ad- 
mitted to his presence ; his mind is 

and none but myself shall witness his weak- 
ness.” So saying, he darted from me, and I 
heard him enter the apartment of his brother, 


ful freedom with Henry had proceeded from : and fasten the door. After giving my orders to 


of Clarence, the wild exuberance of her 
spirits bad been called forth to conceal the 
hidden feelings of the heart. “ And. your 
father—will he not sanction her choice,” said 
I, as these thoaglits crossed my mind. “ He 


} the attendants, and despatching a medsenger 
for Stanley, my apxiety led me to the room 
joining tbat of Clarence, to ehquiré offflenry 
respecting him ; but the voice of altercation 
fell on my ear, and surprise, for @ moment, 





will, but Agnes Stanley must never be mine 


‘s happines; 1 a 


rupted, but my mind refused to shake off the 


ance, seized me by the arm, and fixing bis. 


held me motionless; the voy Henry 
Amiot chained me to the spot, a though 
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half chosked with passion, they fell with a 
heftible distinctness on my ear. “Fool !~ 
madman!” mattered he, “ would you ruin us 
both ?—would you see him, the paltry and 
detested minion, the proud possesor of all our 
possessions ?—would you be spurned by him 
éven as [have spurned him? If so, go on; 
bot mark me Clarence—I am in earnest—! 
have sworn it—the moment you reveal to him 
this night's discovery, that hour is his last ; 
aye, even though my own life be sacrificed.” 

% Henry,” said the calm voice of Clarence, 
** hear mé—I beg of you to be calm—you are 
wrought up .to desperation, and to-morrow 
you will think better of this.” 

“ Never !— never !—Oh, Clarence, think of 
it as it is—consider the sneers of the world— 
Can you, with all your sensitive delicacy—can 
you, Isay, bear to be gazed upon by your 
equals or your inferiors with the scorn of their 
base hearts? Can you, who have so studiously 
sought for the esteem of the world, now bear 
its scorn ?” 

* Yes, Henry, I feel that I can bear the con- 
tempt of all, if | know that I have not merited 
it; but I fear itnot. I have not sought out 
the esteem of such as would scorn me fora 
just action, or for my station in life, however 
humble it might be. With such low minds I 
would net grovel. My mind is fixed, thank 
God ; it has never wavered. J will restore to 
Stanley the possessions that, he has been so 
unjustly deprived of, though my life should 
pay the forfeit. I feur not death, then why 
shoald 1 fear you. Reflect then, 1 entreat 
you, ere it be too late for your own honor.” 

* But there are things worse than death.” 

*] know it; the loss of our own esteem— 
the stings of a guilty conscience.” 

“Fool! I meant not that; but to be at the 
bidding of those you have despised. No, no— 
I will not—I cannot submit to be ruled where 
Phhave ruled.” Here his voice became low 
4 and fearful. “Swear to keep this a secret— 

: marry Agnes ; she then will not be « sufferer.” 

“ And Stanley——” 

“Ts he not already in as good circumstances 
as he is capable of filling ?—Do you love him 
better than me ?— Would you seé me a beggar 
at the mercy of the multitude? Oh, Clarence, 

, think of it!” 

“Phere are many situations that you could 

' fill with honor to yourself.” 
 « “ Did Penh are say honor, Clarence ?—are you 


you think I-can submit to 
tee v father’s confessions 


a disorde intel- 








| ment of Agnes, My room wes directly under 


; night to the harried tread of footsteps sbove. 





“ Henry,” said Clarence, “you know the: e 
were no ravings in that death-bed repentance, 
Wodlld to God there had been; then, at legat, « 
my father’s memory would ave ne stain; and 
Henry, why should yours or mine? -Oh, be 
no longer a coward. You have shrunk not 
from danger. Why should the fear of a more 
humble station apps! you? “Your mind once 
made up to a strict fulfilment of your duties, 
you could better bear the contumely of the 
unjust, than the secret whisperings of your 
own guilty bpastechotien be the injgme than 
the injurer.” 

A bustle below announced the approach of 2 
Stanley, and with an aching heart I proceeded 
to meet him. He appeared overwhelmed 
with grief, and earnestly ired for the 
brothers. I informed him of Henry's wish, 
not to be disturbed, and he went to the apart- 


the one occupied by Henry and Clarence, and 
the scenes I had witnessed, together with the ~ 
conversations | had overheard, prevented me 
from sleeping, and J lay listening through the 


In the morning the family assembled. Henry 
was very pale and dejected, but the wildness 
of his eye had vanished, and I mast confess 
that I feared he had conquered his*brother ; 
and I turned to Clarence, but.all was collected, 
and thus matters passed until the last funeral 
obstquies had been attended to, and then 
Clarence requestedmy aliendance in the waty 
the following morning. 
I made my appearance as requested, ond 
found Stanley and Agnes ulready there, and : 
two strangers with whom | was unacquainteds . 
In a few moments Henry and Clarerice en- 
tered, and it was then, and in the presence of 
Agnes Stanley, that Henry Amiot, ina clear 
manner, related the following circumstances. 
I cannot now give you his words, but the pur- 
port was this :-— 
The father of Stanley and the elder Amiot 
were consins, dependant upon the capriciobs 
will of ai uncle, Amiot was the favorite, 
and to him had the uncle bequeathed his im- 
mense estate; but Amiot offended him, and 
Mr. Stanley, with consumate art, persuaded 
him to alter his will in his own favor. _Ami- : 
ot was present at the death of his uncle, and ; 
being acquainted with every pert of the 
dwelling, he searched; found the latter 
, and secured it; and 
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life in rescuing Amiot from danger, and the 
latter, stung by remorse, took under his care 
the helpless orphans, in erder to’ make fome 
amali amends for the injuries he had done. 
I will not attempt to describe the surprise of 
Stanley, or the emotion of Agnes.. The will 
was produced, and the strangers had been 
witnesses to it. Henry Amiot retired as soon 
as he had given his statement, and Clarence 
remained to inform Stanley, that he should 
be put in immediate possession of his property, 
with all the interest due. I was happy to find 
that the property of Amiot had increased 
sufficiently to allow a small competence to 
Henry and Clarence. "It was the intention of 
Henry to depart for the North as.soon as his 
business was settled, and Clarence had con- 
sented to occupy my former place in the insti- 
tutior. 

How true were the words of Clarence Amiot 
respecting Stanley—as soon as the latter be- 
came well assured of his possessions, the 
obsequiousness of his character departed, and 
the sordid selfishness of his nature was dis- 
played in the most disgusting extremes. 

The day before Henry’s intended departure, 
Clarence and myself accompanied him to settle 
some trifling demand of Stanley. 

Henry requested a short interview with 
Agnes for the last time, but Stanley refused it 
contrary to my expectations. He displayed 
no violence, but casting on Stanley a wither- 
ing look of contempt, he bade him good morn- 
ing. The diy was sultry, and we concluded 
to return by the path leadiag round the 
mountain. We had not proceeded far before 
we espied Agnes, She stood gazing down 
upon us from a projecting point of the reck 
that overlooked our path. She beckoned us 
to approach, and with some difficulty we suc- 
ceeded in gaining the eminence, After a 


ing and mangled body of our own beloved 
Clarence, and it was witli a wild feeling of 
relief that we discovered the livid features of 
Charles Stanley. They were distorted and 
bloody, and the eyes fearfully obtrudedfrom 
their sockets, But I will spare you that 
awful scene of horror. Clarence had gone 
for assistance, but ere he arrived, the conral. 
sive quivering of the limbs had ceased. § 
laid my hand upon his heart, but its beatings 
had stilled. Slowly and mournfully they 
lifted the mangled corse, and bore it to the 
house. Agnes shed no tear— uttered no sound, 
but leaning on the arms of Clarence and Heitry, 
followed the body of her brother. 

It seems after we left Clarence and Agnes, 
that she had insisted on his descending the" 
mountain, and choosing a safer path, and in 
descending, they had’perceived the form of 
Stanley approaching toward them ; and think- 
ing from his manner that he had net: perceived 
them, they retreated into the cavity formed 
in the rock by the projecting shelves above. 
In doing this, they were obliged to grasp at 
the small briars for support, that causeda 
rustling, and ere they were safely in their 
retreat, something fell from the rock. It was 
the body of Stanley. Probably, in leaning 
too far over the pretipice, he had lost his 
balance, and precipitated himself into eternity. 
I will turn to a brighter part of my histery. 
There is an aptitude in our minds to forget 
grief, however strong may be its causes, and 
tis well. Hemy departed, but not without 
leaving to Clarence and Agnes his blessing 
and wishes for their union. The scenes he 
had passed through, and the reflection of the 
errors of youth have made him a better man. 
Time has also cured his unhappy affection for 
Agnes; and though once more possessed of 
wealih, by the death of a distant relative, ha’ 
is about bestowing it, with his hand, on ea 


long conversation with Agnes we prepared'fo | humble peasant girl of the Alpine mountain, 
depart, but Clarence lingered, and requested | Some other time shall you have his history, 
us to proceed slowly, as he should soon over- | for it is as romantic as a tale of fiction. . At, 
take us, Our path now lay round the turn | present I have detained you toe long, and. 
of the mountain, for we did not choose to | fear Clarence and his bride'aré already wait- 


descend. The path was difficult ; and soon | ing for me to join them.” 


fatigued, we seated ourselves to rest in the 
inviting shade. Suddenly a faiht scream start- 


Ae Be. 


A New Ipea.—A merchant received a let- 


ed us to our feet, and we hastened to the spot | ter yesteday fi in hi 

y ay from a young man im his empley- 
where we had left Clarence and Agnes. - As| ment, from which we are permitted 40 make 
toon as we reached the shelving point, we | the following extract. “Concerning my sick~ 
deseried about one hundred feet below us, the | ness, 1 suppose you hav2- been informed. I 
form of Agnes azparently bending over some | suffered every thing but death, and had that 
object. I cannot describe to you our feelings, | taken place at one time, it would have: bees. 
or by what superhuman agency we reached | fifty dellars in my pocket !”"—Boston “Grane 





that spot, We had expected to see the bleed- seript. 


- 
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For the Magnolia, 
A Dream. 


I bad 2 dream—perchance am dreaming now! 
I wandered in a foreign land, 
Alone in spirit. A frail bark 
Tossed on misfortunes tempest—methought the grave 
‘Contained my friends most dear, and I alone and 
friendless 
‘Wandered forth, to meet the scoffings of the world. 
Nene pitied— none did give relief, but ali 
Conspired to lengthen out my days of wretchedness. 
Alas! alas! thought I, where are my pleasures, joys, 
And dear delights? A voice unseen, did say: 
” Thus fade world’s pleasures—lift thy thoughts above.” 
A change came o’er the spirit of my dream; 
1 was in bappy regions—and the sky 
Above me was most beautiful ; soft gales 
Stole from a peaceful ocean, whose dark waves 
Rolied geatly on. Before my dim vision, a palace 
Stood io all its grardeur; the sun in its zenith 
Looked in splendor down o’er verdant vallies; 
‘Not a breath fanned through the lofty trees, 
Or waved the thickness of its foliage. By it stood 
A church, faded with age,a venerable pile, 
Whose “ pointed spire had braved the biasts 
Of many a winter drear.’ This spot, methought, 
might well 
Please him, who unambitious of a noisy iife 
Would seek, in solitude, that place, 
Which sweet retirement only gives. 
Ab! thought I, bow pleasant is our life, 
So beautiful, so soothing to the soul! 
Pll be content to live—and live forever ! 
But it wate dream! 
1 waked—and all had vanishedt, z. 
: vena, May, 1834. 
For the Magnolia. . 
. Indolence. 

Nothing truly valuable can be obteined 
without persevering industry. “Idle persons,” 
says Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
“ whatever be their condition, however rich 


or fortunate, can never be well in body or 


mind.” Often the loss of property arouse: 
the young to effort, and instead of being a mis- 
fortune, is indeed a blessing. Early rising 
naturally connects itself with inlustry; th 
4rst bours of the day, so free from inlerrup= 
tion, should be devoted to cheerful employ- 
ment ; besides rendering ourselves profitable, 
we have the sweet satisfaction of improving 
that time, Which so many waste in sleep.— 
Almost all, who have distinguished themselves 
for their literary pursuits, have devoted the 
early morn to their studies; for instance, Dr. 
Paley, Dr. Doddridge, Sir Thomas Moore, and | 
Wesley. Indolence is too ofien found among 
the female class of society, and more particu- 
larly, when young. To pass off the time 
seems their chief object; not thinking that in 
after years they will bitterly repent their mis- 
spent time; would that we followed ‘the ex- 
ample of our mother’s and grandmother's, 


aa 


R 





they were strictly industrious, attending to the 
wants of their household and improving every 
moment of their time in some profitable man- 
ner—not with painting and embroidery, or 
perusing some fashionable novel, but antici- 
pating the wishes of those around them, The 
good New-England wheel has long been. dis- 
placed by the Piano, and the ruddy glow of 
health has forsook the cheek of the fair dam- 
sel who once sat singing at her wheel. <All 
this is the result of inactivity, her Gays are 
spent in idleness, and of course the night is 
restless. “The sleep of the laboring man fs 
sweet;” said an observer of human nature,— 
But al.hough indolence in a female is disgust- 
ing, it is despicuble ina man. The indolent 
female may possess other excellencies; but a 
lazy man is a pest in society, and in fact, good 
for nothing.. There are many ways in which 
time may be improved, bésides what is termed 
employment; we can pass away our leisure 
hours with books, ‘not foolish trash, but such 
as will improve and store our minds with use- 
fal knowledge, such as will in after years, be 
remembered with pleasare. Historyeis too 
often neglected by the young, merely because 
they think they have no taste for it; but enl- 
tivate a taste for useful reading,-for there is no 
te-that has‘ mind superior to an idiot, but 
ni do this. « The natural character of youth 
is an aptitude for varioUs exertion, but an im- 
patience of confinement to a singleone.”— 
The mind end body canagt at that period be 
too much employed, provided the employ- 
ment be wisely and punctually varied, for we 
have numerous examples of great acquisi- 
tions being made in early life. Parents do 
not, sometimes, consider how important it iste 
accustom their children to habits of industry, 
for the wise Solomon said, “train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” In former times, 
‘when every matron ruled her own household, 
‘and her daughters were her obedient servants, 
dyspepsy was rarely: known, ee ae, 


not needed; but there was more of “ home- 
born, heartfelt comfort.” ~ <3) i 
Pittsfield, May, 1854, »* 


= * 

Ortaocrarny.—A seipelmaster™ had, 
nmpitig his other pupils, a Miankee and «Dutch 
boys Both were learring ‘Phe 
schoolmaster requiréd the Yankee to spell his 
own He performed ‘Yt thus: “Big A, 
little@-r-o-n.” The Dutch boy took thevhint 
from this, arid answered toa similar reqaest! 
“ Big Hans, little Hans-r-o-n.” 
“a 
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For the Magnolia. 
Old Cupid is a boy, 
And always bas been so, 


He’s somewhat shy, reserv’d and coy, 
I’ve seea bim often tho’. 


Ris smiling, rosy face, 
. Is dimpled bere and there; 
He moves with free and easy grace, 


Supremety devonnair. 


His silver bow is strung, 
With nerves of maideos hearts; 
His quiver o'er his shvulder flung, 
Is fiil’d with cugious darts. 


His voice is musie’s own ; 
His words can thrill the frame; 
There’s sorcery io his look alone; 
There’s music in his name, 


Let those deride his power 
Who never feit his smart; 

He gives vo sweetly blissful hour, 
To a selfish wordly heart. 


Success to thee old boy, 
The world were dark witbout thee; 
And tho’ thou hast given me no joy, 


ru never scold about thee. 3. M. 


Rural Occupations. 

No situation is so favorable to establish 
habits of virtue, and to powerful sentiments 
of devotion, as a residence in the country, and 
rural o@eupations. I am not speaking of a 
condition of peasdniry,—of which, in this 
country, we know little,—who are mere was- 
sals of an absent lord, or the hired laborers. of 
an intendant, and who are therefore interested 
in nothing but the regular receipts of their 
daily wages; buf I refer to the honorable 
character of an owner of the soil, whose com- 
forts, whose weight in the community, and 
whose very existénce, depends upon his 


God’s power, and we feel an unusual prox. 
imity to our Creator. His blue and tranquil 
sky spreads itself over our heads, and we ac. 
knowledge the intrusion of no secondary agent 
in unfolding this vast expanse. Nothing but 
Omnipotence can work up the dark horrors of 
the tempest, dart the flashes of the lightning 
and roll the long resounding rumour of the 
thunder. The breeze wafts to his senses the 
odors of God’s beneficence ; the voice of God's 
power is heard in the rustling of the forest; 
and the varied forms of life, activity and pleas 
ures, which he observes at every step in the 
fields, leads him irresistably, one would think, 
to the source of being, and beauty, and joy, 
How auspicious such a life to the noble senti- 
ments of devotion ! besides the situation of the 
husbandman is peculiarly favorable, it should 
seem, to purity and simplicity of moral senti- 
ment. He is brought acquainted chiefly with 
the real and native wants of mankind. Em- 
ployed solely in bringing food out of the earth, 
he is not liable to be fascinated with the ficti- 
tious pleasures, the unnatural wants, the fash- 
ionable follies, and tyranical vices of more 
busy and splendid life. 


Still more favorable to the religious chap 
acter of the husbandman is the circumstance, 
that from the nature of agricultural pursuitr, 
they do not so completely engross the atten- 
tion as other occupations. They leave much 
time for contemplation, for reading, and intel- 
lectual pleasures, and these are peculiarly 
grateful to the resident in the country. Es- 
pecially does the institution of the Sabbath 
discover all its value to the tiller of the earth, 
whose fatigue it solaces, whose hard labor it 
interrupts, and who feels on that day the 
worth of moral nature, which cannot be un- 
derstood by the busy man, who considers. the 


’ per- of this day as interfering with his hopes 
sonal labors, and the regular returns of in, or professional employments, If then 


abundance from the soil which he cultivates. 
No man, one would think, would feel so sensi- 
bly bis immediate dependance Epon God, as 
the husbandman. For all his peculiar bles- 
sings heis invited to look immediately to the 
bounty of Heaven. No sécondary cause 
stands btween hipfand his maker. To him 
are essentially the regular succession of the 
seasons, and the timely fall of the rain, the 
genig) warmth of ‘the sun, the eure produc- 
tiveness of the soil, and the certain operations 
of those laws of nature, which must appear to 
him nothing less than the varied exertions of 
“omuipresent/energy. In the country weseem 
to stand in the midst of the great theatre of 


% Eg 
See 





is institution is of any mora} and religious 
value, it isto the country we must look -for 
the continuance of that respect and observance 
which it merits. My friends, those, of you, 
especially, who retire annually into the coun- 
try, let these periodical retreats from business 
or dissipation, bring you nearer te your Ged, 
let them restore the clearness of your judge- 
ment on the objects of human pursuits, 
invigorate your moral perceptions, exalt your 
sentiments, and regulate your habits of devo- 
tion, and if there be any virtue or simplicity 
remaining in rural life, let them never be im- 
paired by the influence of your presence and 
example. 
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The Immortal Mind. 
BY LORD BYRON. 
When coldness wraps this suffering clay, 
Ah, whither strays the immortal mind? 
«It cannot die, it cannot stay, 
But leavesits darken’d dust behind. 
Then, unembodied, doth it trace 
By steps each planet's heavenly way? . 
Or fill at once the realms of space ; 
A thing of eyes that all survey ? 


Eternal, boundless, undecay’d, 
A thought unseen, but seeing all, 
All, all in earth, or skies display’, 
Shall it survey, shal| it recall ; 
Each fainter trace that memory holds 
So darkly of departed years, 
In one broad glance the soul bebolds, 
And all that was at once appears. 


Before creation peopled earth, : 
Its eye shall roll through chaos back: - 

And where the farthest heaven bad birth, 
The spirit trace its rising track. 

And where the future mars or makes, 
Its glance dilate o’er ail to be, 

While sun is Guench’d or system breaks; 
Fixed io its own eternity. 


Above or Love, Hope, Hate, or Fear, 
It hives all pessionless and pure ; 
And age shall fleet like earthly year; 
Its years as moments shall endure. 
f Away, away, without a wing, 
O’er all, through all its thoughts shall fly 
A nameless and eternal thing, 
Forgetting what it was to die. 


Caspar Karlinski—a Polish Ancedete. 
In the course of the sanguinary war which 
was carried qn between the Swedes and the 
Poles, in the 16th century, respecting the 
rights of Sigismund Ili, the King -of Poland, 
to the throne of Sweden, the Swedish usurpe 
prepared to invade Poland with the whole 
force of his kingdom. Sigismund, unable to 
make head in the field against the overwhelm- 
ing superiority of the enemy, contented him- 
self-with reinforcing the garrisons of his s fron- 
> tier towns, and placing in his chief command, 

warriors of approved courage and fidelity. 

Among others, the king selected Caspar 
Karlinski, #8 one on whom he could safely 
rely in the emergencies of his situation. He 
was a nobleman then advanced in years, and 
‘renowned among bis covatrymen, not so much 
for’ his wealth or rank, as for the dauntless 
2 valor he had frequently displayed in the ser- 
vic’ of his native land. He willingly obeyed 
the commands of his sovereign, and repaired 
immediately to the fortress of Ol the 
post assigned to him ; for the defence of which 
he made every prepatation that could be dic- 

tated by his long-tried skill and experience. 
A —_— body of the enemy seon made 





their appearance before Olftzyn, and e threaten- 
ing summons (e surrender was sent to Karlinski. 
His answer was—“ | will obey no orders but 
those of my king, and will keep the faith J 
have pledged to him watarnished till death.” 
The enemy then éhanged their mode of attack, 
and made him the most splendid offers—a seat 
in the senate, the highest rank, and boundless 
possessions, if he would surrender Olfizyn, 
and embrace their party. Karliaski treated 
their bribes with greater scorn than their 
threats. ‘The hostile leaders set before him 
the disproportion of the contending forces, the 
weakness of his side, and the consequent dan- 
ger to which he exposed himself by his ob- 
stinacy. Karlinski saw only the peril of his 
country, and remained equally inflexible.— 
Convinced at last of his unbending. integrily, 
and confident of victory, the enemy made a 
furious attack upon the castle; but through 





| the strength ef the walls, the bravery .of the 


besieged, and still more, the skill of their 
gallant commander, they were repu'sed with 
great slaughter. 

The foe was discouraged by this defeat, but 
still determined on the attempt to gain by 
stratagem, what negociation and force had 
alike failed in procuring for them. Every 
disposition was therefore made, as if they m- 
tended another astault. The gallant Karlinski, 
relyivg on his good cause, and the bravery of 
his follow®€ts, excited as he was by their recent 
victory, looked fearlessly te the of their 
approaching conflict, The adversary —ad- 

still nearer the walls, when their front 

flank unfolded, and un armed man, leading a 
woman by the hand with a child ig her arms, 
came fGrward. The besieged gazed on one 
another in astonishment at the unexpected 
appearance; and Karlinsii, as if spell-boand, 
remained looking on it for some time in mute ’ 
amazement. All on-a sudden, he attered a 
loud cry, and exclaimed, “ Almighty God! 
it is my son !—my Sigismond {” and fell = 
tionless om rampa 

It was i his son, whom the enemy ‘haa 
surprised with his nurse and carried away,s 
now placed in front of their army; hoping 
through this expedient, to be able te advance 
to the castle walls, with@ut being exposed to 
the fire of the hostile ramparts, 

Their cunning was at first 
besieged, from their love to 
mander, dared not discharge a sing! 
and the Swedes approached, undisturbed, aj- 
most to the foot of the walls, and prepared to ~ 


-| sétile them. Karlinski, at.this moment, recov- - 





eréd his senses-but it oe a 
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greater anguish. He saw the danger, but no 
means of averting it without a sacrifice-too 
Gréadfalite chink of. “I have fost,” he cried 
ut, inadiipairing voice, “ seven brave sons 
in battle for my country, and is that the last 
seerifice required from me?” A death-like 
pause ensued, broken only by the cries of the 
child, whose features now could be distinctly 
@raced, us he was still carried ia advance of 
the coward moving ranks. Karlinski at last 
inspired with superhaman strength; 


gunners, and cried, “1 wasa Pole before I was 
@ father,” and with his own hand, discharged 
the gan which was the signal for a general 
volley. A tremendous fire wus ‘immediately 
poured from every battlement; it swept away 
to death Karlinski's infant, and great multi- 
tudes of the enemy. The besieged made a 
vigerous sally ; Karlinski was completely vic- 
torious, and Olftzyn was delivered. 
Daniel Boone. ‘ : 
Boone was the most formidable leader of 
the Long Knives. He was the patriarch of 
the settlement, afd often supplied the desti- 
tute with game. When emigrant families 
were approaching, he went out to meet them 
conduct them in. 

@ was captured and carried to Chilicothe, 
where he was adopted into an Indjan family 
end treated kindly. He became a general 
fatorite. But after a while the tribe deter- 
mined on an expedition against Boonesbor- 
sugh, and Boone resolved to attempt an bs. 
cape. The expedition was on its Way when 
the opportunity occurred, by the appearance 
ofa deer which Boone was permitted to pur- 
aue. When out of sight he instantly turned, 
with his best speed, for Boonesborough, using 
every craft to mislead his pursuers. Few but 
Boone could have found his way and conceal- 
ed his teal. Travelling night and day, he 
went tWo handred miles in a brief space, and 
‘Was received with shouts es friends. A 
pew force was sent against this garrison of 

‘Todians, commanded by a Frenchman, 
mumed Duquesene. Colonel Boone and an- 
other went out on fora parley, 
but they posted bite ae ina bastion, 
with orders to fire on il,on any ap- 
pearance of violence or treachery, The two 
were seized by the Indians, when the men if 
fhe bastion. fired, and the traitor who had 
Boone's companion was killed. In the. con- 

fasion occasioned by this prompt fire, 


ont the garrison. The Indians at A 





ed to burnthe palisades, but the fire was ex. 
tinguish@l; and to mine from the river beak, 
but their work fell in. 

On the morning of the ninth day they re. 
tired, afier having lost two hundred of their 
number. But two men were ‘killed in the 
garrison ; one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
of bullets were gathered in the fort. ” 

While Boone was a captive at Chilieothe, 
his wife supposing that he was dead returned 
with.the family to North. Carolina. ‘Keg 
tucky had been to her the bloody ground— 
Her first bern son had fallen on its threshold; 
the daughter had been a captive, restored by 
the iminent risk ef the father; and the father 
had. as she feared, perished under the savage 
tortures, 
and they wereclothed in skins. 
wards returned to visit them. 

iVhen he returned to Kentucky, he could 
freely indulge in his passion for the chase, for 
there was now no danger from the Indians, 

But as the Indians retired, the land became 
more valuable, and deeds and titles came into 
repute. Boone had explored and occupied 
unclaimed tracks, but speculators and lawyers 
ousted him. This however he bore better 
than the Giminution of game, Litigation up- 
on land titles took the place of Indian war.— 
The event of Boone's suits was not such as 
would reconcile him to laws, judges, juties 
and lawyers, andhe felt his heart draw to- 
wards the prairies of the Missouri. Behold the 
little family then upon a new and distant pik 
grimage. They passe? through Cincinnati 
thirty years ago, when that noble city, was a 
small village. Having been asked hew he 
could leave Kentucky? ‘ Toocrowded,” said 
he, “ too crowded—I want more elbowroom,”- 

In Missouri his neighbors were French and 
Spanish ; a simple race that had many kinds of 
property in common. They had little of 
that spirit of speculation that hed made Ken 
tucky an unquiet place to Boone. He was 
appointed Commander of the district of St. 
Charles. In 1813 he had the misfortune to 
loose his wife-—a woman of a faithful and 
generousnature. Afler this, he resided with 
his son, ocessionally trapping and exploring 
the country for two or three months at a time. 
He died in 1818, 
and collected, 


Boone after- 


Mr. Money, a little draper wabies dane- 
ing atthe York Assembty with a tall lady of 
the mame of Bond; on which Stere said, 
“ There was a great Bond for a little Migoey.” 


The party arrived on packhorses, - 


as he had lived-—<trmaaae 
Fe 
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Presence of Mind. 


There are but few individuals a, 
any extraordinary presence of mind amid 


scenes.of unexpected and imminent peril.— 
This isa quality which seems to be denied 
to the greater part of the human race. Sud- 
den danger has the effect of paralysing all the 
faculties, and like the fabled enchanter’s wand, 
instantaneously deprives the athletic man ofhis 
strength, and the wise man of his mental pow- 
ers, Presence of mind is quality which can- 
not be acquired ; it must be confered by nature, 
and commands admiration whenever it is ex- 
hibited. It is a kind of intuitive wisdom, 
which instinctively prompts its possessor im- 
mediately to adopt extraordinary and perhaps 


the only measures which can save him front 


appearently inevitable destruction, 
Some of our readers may recollect the anec- 


_ dote of a lady in Bengal, who in company 


with several friends was regaling in an arbor, 
when a rustling was heard among the bushes, 
and an enormous tiger was seen crouching 
within a few feet, ready to make his unerring 
spring. The dreadful fate of some of the 
party seemed inevitable—when this young 
lady, who ‘perhaps in other ciroumstances 
would have fainted at the sigh ofgblood, or 
screamed at the approach ofa harmless spider, 
suddenly snatched her parasol, and opened 
itfull in the monster’s face, who terrified at 
such an unexpected reception, fled howling 
away, and sought refuge in the depth of a jun- 
gle! 

Mr. A———, 8 gentleman residing in New- 
Hampshjre, was oncc, accompanied by two 
individuals attempting to cress the Merrimac 
river on the ice. But when they had reached 
the middle of the stream they saw to théir 
great dismay the ice bending beneath their 
weight! Mr. A—— immediately saw 
danger of his situation. There was no 
for conelusion, and he promptly embraced the 
only means which could save him from being 
drowned. . He threw himself flat on the ice, 
wisely judging that he would be less likely to 
break through when hig weight was spread 
over a large surface than when it was concen- 
trated—and by the impetus of the movement 
he was carried over the most dangerous part 
of the stream—but his companions not resort- 
_ing 8 a similar expedient, were plunged into 

the freem. Mr. A——crawled to an island 
which was near, and with consid iffi- 


. culty succeeded in summonifig some M2 


his assistance, who wef at work on the 
of the river, and who by the help of bo 


‘ 


a 
and ropes, > te Te in extricatihg 
If this gentleman had displayed les presenee 
of mind, the three individuels inevita- 
bly have perished. q said 

During an alarm ‘of fire « few yeers since 
in the town of Beverly, Mass. Mr. B——, @ 
respectable mechanic of that town, had ocea- 
sion to ascend the roof of a house to extinguish 
a firs whiolt was kindling among the shingles. 
He succeeded in bis attempt; but asthe roof 
became wet, he found it difficult to retain His 
foothold, and to the great terror of the sur 
rounding orewd, he was seen gradusily sli- 
diag towards the eaves with a slow but accel- 
erating motion. His destruction appeared 


inevitable. No obstacle lay between himand | 


a dreadful death. An ordinary individual 
in his situation would have uttered a, shriek 
of dispair, and vainly attempted to clutch at 
something to stay his slow but frigntful pro- 
gress to distraction. Net se with Mr. B——~, 
His feelings at that moment were not to be 
envied—his perceptien of danger was clear, 
‘Gnd he saw the necessity of adopting some 
immediate means — from the 
fate which viared Ee face. He rea-~ 
‘soned rapidly ssdoslld on bis situation. It 
occured to him tha the slightest impediment 
would check his descent and save his 
He put his hand in his poeket and drew 
a peoknifggopened it, and thrusting it inte the 
shingles beneath his feet, arrested his down- 
ward progress—and assistance being athand, 
he was soon safely landed on ferra firma, 
B&R Journal. “ 


* 


A Brar’s consciznce—The Indien in« 
cludes all savage beasts within the number 
of his enemies. This is By ne means « mei 
aphorical or figurative expression, but is used 
ina literal sense, as will appear from what 
I am going to relate. A Delaware hunter 


once shot a bear, in the baek-bone.— 
The animal @ set up a most ae 
cry, somethingike that of a penther when 


is hungry. The hunter instead of gi 
another shot, came up, close te hist, and 
dressed him in these w Hark ye, bear? 
you are a coward, + es 

tend tobe. W: 
show it by- your 


+ egal like an 

r, thatoar tetas ad St wed with 
other, and that yours is the aggremor. “Yeu 

Lave found the [ndeans too powerful for-yeu, - 
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stealing their hogs; perhaps at this time you 
have hogs flesh in your belly. _ Mad you con- 
quered me, I should have born it with cour- 
age,and died like a brave warrior but you 
Dear sit Here and cry and ‘disgrace your tribe, 
by your cowardly coniuect.” 1 was present 
at the delivery ef this curious invective, and 
when the buster bad despatched the bear, | 
eked him how he thought the poor animal 
could undersiand what he had said te it.— 
“Qi!” said he,“ the bear understood me very 
Well; did yeu not observe how ashamed he 
leoked, and how he biushed while 1 was up- 
braiding him ?” 


—_-_ = 


Tavrs 16, Power.—Some ghen say that 
© wealth is power,” and some say that“ talent 
igpower,” and some that * knowledge is pow- 
er,” but their is an apothegm that I would 
planes high above them ali, when I would as- 
sert that “trath is power.” Wealth cannot 
perchase, talent cannot refute; knowledge 
cannot overreach; authority cannot sitence 
her ; they ell like Felix tremble at her preg, 

Fling her inte most tremendous 
ows of popular ca ion; cast her into 
the seven fold heated “furnace of Tyrant’s 
Wrath; She mounts aloft asthe ark upon the 
submit of the deluge; she*walks with the sun 
Wf God, untouched by the conflagration, She 
is the ministering spirit who sheds on man 
that bright and indestractible prinéfple of life, 
light and glory, which is given by his Mighty 
A to animate, illuminate, and inspire 
thé fmmortal soul, aod which like hj “ 
“ is the same yesterday, to-day, and f 
When the mould haa long been heaped on all 
the pride of wealth and talent, and knowledge 
_ afd authority; when earth, and heaven itself 
shall have passed Bway, truth shall rise, like 
the asigel of Manoah’s sacrifice, upor the flame 
of aa funeral pyre, and aseend to her 


. ven, and her home—the bosom 
of eternal God, © 
ey? iJ 


1a > 
ae 


PO aly aT att Trapes.”"—A man in 2 
epaper advertises and returns his 

desstndiutete te public for the liberal eo- 
couragement he ha# received in the wheel 
wright and bulchers ,business. He likewise 
takes liberty to inform them, that he has pro- 
vided bimeolf with = hearse and materials for 
coffths, and that he will be-st-all times 

‘ey attend to any calls in the shoe making 
pithing business, that he is willing 

pt « ad fiddingat pig shavéae 
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To Correspondents. 

We feeMoursel ves under great obligation'te 
our fair friend A. B. for the interesting and 
well written tale which she has kindly fur. 
nished us. The tale gives full evidence of 
theagbility of ils author to write prose as well 
as puetry, and we are therefore sorry that our 
friend should have alfered her signatare, theres 
by depriving herself of the credit justly dus 
as a prose and poetic writer. We anticipate 
io the romantic story of Henry and the peas- 
“ant of the Alpine mountains, hinted at the 
close of the tale found in this paper, a Fich 
treat for our readers in a coming number, and 
ander this expectation solicit the continuation 
of the friendly aid of A. B. which will ever be 
duly acknowledged. 

We are also much indebted to our friend 
J. for the several favors we have received 
from her pen, two of which will be in 
this number. . The@fticles are var tan 
and exhibit a mind well informed, and a heart 
possesse@® of that refined sensibility which 
render the possessor an ornament to society. 
The article on Industry shows that its author 
has formed a just eonception of the duties of a 


female, to render herself useful in life, and to ° 
enjoy health and happiness; if many of oat | 


would be ladies, who through indelence are 
continually out of health, would follow the 
advice of our friend J. they would fied them- 
selves much the gainers in health and happi- 
ness, and their connections and society genér- 
ally, would receive many advantages through 


their usefulness in managing their domestié — 


a in which they would be an example to 
ers. 
Cupid—This beautiful poetic effasion will 
be found in this number; articles as well, 
written, will ever find'a place in the Magnolia, 


Maftied, 
On the 14th ult., by the Rev. Mr. Stillman, 
Mr. Chancey H. Peak, te Miss Harriet H. 
Noyes, all of this city. 





~ At the Bleach-works, in Steckport a 
day, the 27th, by the Rev. Mn Starges,*2 
John Lawton, to Miss Anne a 


OT cain be orn fant, by oa 
Rev. Theodore Clapp r. Pam C.F Gedtnage of 73 
Godfrey, 


of this ‘city, ‘to.Mice 
‘New Qrieans. . 
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Ae Adventure upon the Road, 
Or the Mysterious Correspondent. 

The following curious cireamstanee'ls from 
« Nights at Mess,” published in Blackwood's 
Magazine. About thirty years ago, Mr. D. 
haying ut that time newly commenced busi- 
ness in Edinburgh, was returning on 
from th@vity to a cottage he bad near 
It wasa wild night in November, and theugh 4 
he usually to@k the seaside aa the shortest way 
heme, be resolved this evening, om account of 
the increasing darkness, to keep on the high- 
road. ‘When he had pr d about three 
miles ffom the town, and had come to the lone- 
liest part of the way, he was suddenly arrest- 
ed by a man, who sprang out of a smal! copse 
atthe road side, and seized the bridle of his 
berse. Mr. B. was a man of great calmness 
and resolution, and asked the man the reason 
of his behaviour, without betraying the small- 
est sympton of agitation. Not so the assail- 
ant. He held the bridle in his hand, bat Mr. 
B. remarked that it ‘trembled exeessively.— 
After remaining some time, as if irresolute 
what to do, and without uttering a word, he 
let go his hold of the réin, and said in a trem- 
bling voice. 

* Pass on, sir, pass on ; ” and then he added, 
“thank heaven, I am yet free from ofime.” 

Mr. B. was struck with the manner cod ap- 
pearance of the man, and said, “! fear you are 
in distress—is there any thing in which a 
stranger can assist you ;” 

“ Strangers may, perhaps,” replied the man 
ina bitter tone,“ for nothing is to be hoped 
from friends,” 

* Youspeak, I hope, under some momenta- 
ry feeling of disappointment.” « 

“Pass on, pass on,” he said, impatiently ; 
“lL have no-right to uiter my complaints to 
you. Go hoime and thank the almighty that 
a better spirit withheld me from my first 
tention when I heard you approach—or 
might have been”—he suddenly paused. 

“Stranger,” said Mr. B. in a tone of real 

“ you say you have no riglit to utter 
your complaints to me; I have certainly ne 
right to pry into your qpneerns, but | am in- 
terested, I confess, by your manner and appear- 
ance, and [ frankly make you af offer of any 
assistance I ean bestow.” 

“You kno-y not, sir,” replied the stranger, 

“th@person towhom you make'so generous 
“@prdposal—a wretch stained with eat 
gtaded fromthe station he once he 
the eve of becoming a robber”—“ ay, oy 














“| care not, I care not for your formes crimes 
—sufficient { me that you repent them— 
tell me w T can stand yeu friend ?”” . ; 

“ For myself,] am carejess,” replied the man : 

“ but there is.one whe looks to me with eyes 
of quiet and still uachanged affection, though 
she knows that I have brought her from: si 
home of comfort, to the fate ofanout- - 
cast and a beggar ; I wished forher 
come once more respectable, weer eh 2 
try where f am known, andtogain , 
station, wealth, to all which she is se justly em 
titled, im a foreign land; bat I have nota 
shilling in the world.”.° Here he pauged and 
Mr. B. thought he saw him weep. He dfew 
out his pocket-book, and unfolded a bankebill.¢ 
he put it in man’s hand, and said, + Here 
bis what I h ease you from your present 
difficulties—it is a note for a hundred pounds?” 
The man started as he receives the paper, and 
said in’ low subdued tone, “ } will not attempt 
to thank you, sir. May | ask your nameand 
address?” Mr. B. gave him what he se- 
quired. 

“ Farewell, sir,” said the stranget. “* When 
have exipated my faults by a life of-honesty 
and virtue I will preyiiae you—till thea | dare* 
not. ” 

Saying these wortls, he beunded over the 
hedge and disappeared. Mr, B.. rode beagyy 
woudering at the occurrence; and he has of. 
ten said since, that he never. derived so 
pleasure frem an hundred poands in his lifes 
He related the adventure to several of 
friends ; butas they werenetall L endowed, wi 
the same generosity of spiritas hi 

ughed at for his simplicity, 

Tse ofa few years an increasing 
properous business drove the: 

most entirely out of hia mind. Ope day 


ever, about twelve years . 
& 
a4 


he was sitting with a few s after 
had 
























































when a note was put in te his hands, 

servant told him that Leith i 

brought a hogshead of Claret i 

He opened the note, and found it 

order foran higrdred coca 

to that time, accompanied with the s 

expression of gratitude for the service done | 

the wriler long ago. It had no. date, but in- 

formed him that he was happy, that hé was 

respected, and that he was admitted 

of one ofthe first Pac. ape 

where he lived. Every year the oer 

was continued, alway$-nccompaniel with 

letter. Mr. B., strange foray, a po 
The. 
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ded, with a shudder,“ perhaps a murderer.” 








wine, as [ have good reason 
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effort to discover his N 
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finest that could be bad, for mangya good mag- 
nam of it bave [ drank at the hgspitable table 
of my friend. At last he diod, and the secret 
of who the mysterious correspondegt might be, 
ecomed in afair way of dying with him, But 
my story is not yetdome. When the funeral of 
Mr. B. had reached the Grey friar’s church- 
yard, the procession wagjoined by a gentle- 


whe got eut of avery elegant carriage at 
j ofthe church. He was atall, hand- 


t man, about forty-five years of age, 
dressed in the deepest mourning. ‘There were 
no armorial bearings on the pannel of his car- 
riage, for | took the trouble to examine them 
very particular myself. He was totally un- 
kuown to all the family ; and after the ceremo- 
ay, during which he ap 
affected, he went up te the 
said: - 

“Thope, sir you will excuse the intrusion 
ofa stranger, bul I could not refrain from 
paying the last tribute of respect to an excel- 
fent gentleman, who wasat onetime more my 
Senefactor than any person living.” 

Saying this, he bowed, stept quickly into 
his carriage, and disappeared. Now, this ] 


be greatly 
mouroner, and 


“have ne doubt in ny Mind, was the very indi- 


vidual who had so much excited my curiosity, 
AMlT dap say is, if he ie still alive, ] wish. when 


pfitedies, he would leave me his cellar of wine, 


his judgement in that egticle, 1°l! be bound 
do tay, is unimpeachable and sublime, 


~~ a 
ra Anecdote of Stuart. 


An the early period of Stuart's career as an 
independent portrait painter, he had 
attendant a wild boy, the son of a poor Save, 
whose time ‘was full as much taken up by 
play with another of the painter's household, 
@ fine Newfoundland dog, as by attendance 
upon his master. The boy and dog were 
inseperable, and when Tom went on an 
errand, Towser was sure to accompany him.— 
Tom yas a terrible truant, and playéd so 
many ‘trieks thet Stuart again and again 
thréatened to turn him off; but as oten Tom 
_ found some way to keep his hold on his eccen- 
“trie master, One day, as story-tellers say, 
Tom staid when sent of an errand, — until 
Stuart, out ofall patience, posted off to the 
boy’s mother, determined to dismiss him ; but 
on his entering, the old woman began first ;— 
“Ob, M# Stuart, Tom has been here.” “ So 
Iaupposed.”—“ Oh, Mr. Stuart, tlie dog !”— 
“He bas been here, too. Well, well, he 
shall not come again! but Tom must come to 
you; 1 will not keep him !”—“ Ob, Mr. Stuart, 





it was the dog that did it !"—* Did whatr~— 
“ Look, sir—-look there. The dog’ overt 
my mutten-pie; broke the dish: greased the. 


floor: and eat the mutton !”—“I am gladof — 


it! You encourage the boy to come here and 
here { will send him."—* [t_ was the dog, sir] 
eat the matton !”—*“ Well, the boy may come 
and eat your mutton, [dismiss him! Pi have 
no more to do with him!” The mother entres- 
ted, insisted that it was the dog™ faulttolg 
over and ever again the story of the pie, untd 
Staart, no longer hearing her, conceived the 
plan ofa trick upag Tom, with a prospect of 
a joke founded upon the dog's dinner fmut. 
ton-pie. ““* Well, well, sey bo more; heres 
something for the pie, and to buy a dish, “{ 
will try Tom again, provided you never let 
him know that I came here to-day or that! 
learned from you any thing of the dog and 
pie.” The promise was given of course, and 
Stuart hastened home, as full of his anticipated 
trick to try Tom as any chid with a new rat- 
tle. Tom found his master at his easal where 
he left*him, and was prepared with a story te 
account fer his delay, in which neither bis 
mother nor Towser nor the mutton made parts, 
“ Very well, sir,” said the painter, “ bring in 
dinner ; I shall know all about it by and by.” 
Studrt sat downto Ais mutton, and Towser 
took his place by his side as usual, while Tom 
as usual stood inattendance. ‘“ Well, Towser, 
your mouth don’t water for youshare. Where 
have you been? whisper ;” 
ear to Towser’s mouth, who wagged his tail 
in reply. “1 thought so; with Tom to hi 
mether’s?”—“ Bow-wow !’’—“ And have you 
had your dinner 2” —“ Bow!”—* I thought so. 
What have you been eating? put your mouth 
nearer, sir !""™ Bow-wow !”— Mutton piel— 
Very pretty. You and Tom have eaten poo 
Jenkin’s mutton-pie, ha !”—“ Bow-wow !"— 
Me lies, sir! 1 didn’t touch it: he broke- 
mothegs dish and eat all the mutton!” ~ From 
that moment, Tom thought that ifhe wished 
to deceive his master, he must leave T 

at home ; but rather on the whole concl 

that with the dog, the devil and the painter, 
liad no chance fer successful lying. | 


Removat or Dsrostts—The editor of 
the American Farmer says he“ must epeak 
out”. a this question. He has some tenor 


t - thousand dollars in the 
Rs of his subscribers, 





he wants te 


remove as soon as arrangements can be made, 


to his own. 


ard he pat hid 
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Presupicxz.— Prejudice operates upon the 
mind as color does upon the glass through 
which we look upon an object, giving it that 
particular indistinctness and tint which is 
natural, and. the color which stains it. The 
intellects of many are like su many varied 
colored mirrors, each reflecting the subjects 

_presented to it, according to the tastes, antips- 
thies, and errors.it has yabibed, and of eourse, 
the impressions it receives vary in proportion 
to its recedure from or advancement to the 
truth. Now, before the light of the latter can 
break in upon sucha miod,it must first be 
willingly turned towards the rays of the guid- 


ing luminary, or it will only resemble a dark - 


eavern turned aWay from the light of the sun. 
It must feel conscious that it knows .compara- 
tively nothing ; it must empty itself of all its 
preconceived notions and mistakes, and ex- 
amine and seek after information in the spirit 
of a little child, who is anxious after instruc- 
tion. - All this is hard, very hard to perform 
those who are wrapped up in the ignis fatuus 
of their vanity and ignorance; and this. is the 
very reason why there are so many the victims 
of their prejudices and errors, as they find it 
much easier to follow the current of their des- 


' potic humor’, than to overeome themselves, 


and Jove aad pursue trith for its own intrinsic 
value. 


A gay Irishman a short time since, arrived 
at the Hotel de Suede, in the Rue de Riche- 
lieu, Paris, and having a quantity of dirty lin- 
en, sent for a washerwoman, and told her to 
pick it up from the floor. Shortly afterwards 
the washerwoman returned, and to the trav- 
eller’s great surpriss, put into his hand a num- 
ber of bank notes, which had been negligently 
left among thelinen. The Irishman was very 
grateful, and strongly urged the young woman 


. to accept a reward for her honesty; but shié 


resolutely refased todo so, and seemed quite 
humilated at the offer. Some days afterwards 
a marriage was celebrated at the Church of St. 


* "Pliomas d’Aquin, which attracted a vast num- 


ber of persons.. It was easy to peresiye, 
from the dress and manner of the bridegroom, 
that he was a foreigner, and from the timid 
and embarrassed deportment of the bride, that 
she did not belong to the same clase as her in- 
tended, and that it was decidedly a marriage 







ofinelination. The above got into 
circulation among the—in a word, the 
was none n the young washe 


whom the Irishman had thought worthy ,of 
sharing hiefortune and destiny.— Lon. paper, 


A Persewmnine Dts.—*] hace story 
to tell youef Lord Bath. He owed a trades- 
man eight hundred pougds, and would never 
pay him; tye man determined to persecute 
him till he did and one morning followed bim 
to Lord Winehelsea’s,and sent ap werd he 
wanted to speak with him, Lord Bath came 
down and said. ‘Féllew, what do you want 
with me?’ ‘My money, said the man as jou 
as ever he could bawl, before all the 
He bade him call next morning—and then, 
would notsee him. The next Sunday, the 
man followed him to chureh, and got inte“ the 
next pew; he leaned over end said, ‘ My mon- 
ey, give me my money,’ My Lord went to the 
end of the pew; the man too—‘Give me my 
money.” was on avarice, and 
the text, ‘ Cursed are they that heap up richés.” 
The man groaned out ‘OQ Lord? aod pointed 
to my Gord Bath. In short, he persisted so 
much, and drew the eyes of all the. congrega- 
tion, tha, my Lord Bath went out and _paid- 
him directly. I assure you this isa fact.” 


Walpole's Correspondence. 






ed 


A Preasant Invriiition.—In‘ the yéar 
1762 Lieut. Campbell was convicted of for- 
gery; and cundémned todeath. On’ the eve- 
ning before his execution, he wrote a 
of cireular to all such of his friends as were ate 
the time ia his neighborhood, which ran thus = 
‘ Lieutenant Campbel) presehig hie compli- 
ments to——and requests the pleasure of his 
company to-morrow morning, to take @ dish 
of choeolate, and tede him the honer te ac- 
compafly him to Tyburn, to be present at. hig is 
execution.” Who shall pride himeelf on the 
paltry urrangement of * pistols and coffee for 
three’ after this? ? 


A Goon Joxxe.—A teamster gies from 
his wagon a keg of butter, which was found by 





owner. Mr. H. (the lanlord) 
that he was well paid—that thank you was .. 
worth 25 cents, and thank you kindly = 
worth 374 cents. He (the footman) soon 
called for a dinner, which was forthwith” pro- 
vded. After finishing the meal, he inquired 
the price—the answer was 25 cents. Hethen 
said,“ I thank you ke eg moved off.— 
“ Here stop,-tay friend, and Prager" change ; 
there is 12) cents your dae—your bill was - 








only 25 cents.”—Massachusetis Spy. * 
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Senecran Crncumstance.®A young la- 
dy at Bristel was struck in the face (some 
years since) by a snay ball, which bruised 
her face much, but it “seon gotgwell; ever 
since in soe wy weather, a redness appears, and 
clear water runs down her face in large drops, 
so as to wet a napkin very soon; medical ad- 
vieéisto ne purpose; yet ia fine weather it 

ap, and her faee appears as if nothing 
been the’ matter 


A French countryman empleyed a lawyer to 
conduct a cause, but did not seem in a hurry to 
give him his fee. “Friend,” said the attor- 
ney, “ your buisness is so confused [ cannot see 
my way into it.” The countryman, who was 
aware of his meaning, drew tWO'pieces of gold 
wut of his pocket, and giving them to the limb 
of the law, said, “ Well then, sir, here is an ex- 
cellent pair of spectacles for you.” i, 

Gostines.—“ Halleo Mister !” cried a pas- 
seoger in & Stage Coach, to a rough looking 
foot-passenger, “ Can you tel] me what has 
become of those goslings which were hatched, 
last year, on the top of that rock?” “ Four of 
them are dead Sir,” returned Jonathan, “ and 
the other, I perceive,is a passenger in the 
Stage Coach.” The geatleman was used up. 


Three Venetains, whom the late Lord By- 
roa breught with him inte England, were sv 
dreadfully attacked by ophthalmia, as almost 


entirely to lose. their eyesight. * What can 
we do with these poor fellows?” said his lord- 
when he heard of their misfortune.— 
“ Why,” said Dr. L. “at the worst, we can 
set each of them up as a Venetain Blind.” 


he ns 


Sorr Hgaps—A Quaker travelling with 
a flippant young infidel, the latter took an op- 
portunity of turning into ridicule certain por- 
tions of scripture. “Do you think,” said he, 
“ that the stone from David's sling could have 
entered the forehead of Goliah?” The qua- 
kertired with his impertinent levity, cooly 
replied, “ Why truly,I think it could, if his 
pate were as soft as thine.” 


Intsamay's Notion or Hancinc.—An 
Irishman going to be banged, begged that the 
rope might be tied under his arms instead of 
round the throat; “For,” said Pat,“Iam 
so remarkebly ticklish in the throat, that if 
. tied there, [ll certainly kill myself with 





laughing.” 


Obp Answen.—The elder folks were talk. 
ing of Doneaster, when one turned to « listem 
ing child and said, “ Did you ever see « race, 
bobby?” “ Yes,” was the answer, “{ hays 
seen the candles run.” 
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